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routine which prevented the Commons from
giving proper consideration to important problems.
The defects of the House were perhaps even greater.
Being made up almost entirely of great landowners,
who acquired their position by birthright rather
than by competition, and who were trained in
habits of idleness rather than of industry, it tended
to be partisan, mediocre, and sleepy. Bagehot
suggested that these weaknesses might in some
measure be remedied by introducing into the
House of Lords a considerable number of " life
peers/9 or distinguished men to hold seats during
life.
The House of Commons had five principal
functions: electoral, expressive, teaching, informa-
tive, and legislative. All of these it performed, on
the whole, tolerably well. Its great excellence was
of course the union of the executive and the legisla-
ture. The House itself chose the prime minister.
Indeed, because of party alignments, it was con-
tinually in an attitude of potential choice. A
premier supported by a considerable party majority
was reasonably assured of some continuance in
office, yet he might not go too far. He might not
insist too much on the extreme ideas of his party,
or the great number of moderate men, who were
in a majority in every English parliament, would
vote him down. But parliament itself might not
grow too capricious and unruly, or the prime
minister could threaten dissolution, and force
every member to seek re-election at the polls.
Under the British system the crisis came, not as in
the American, at regular election intervals, but
following an adverse vote upon some crucial public